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LIBRARY PERIODICALS AND COMMISSION 
BULLETINS. 


From time to time it would seem wise for 
every periodical, as it is for every human 
being, to look long and searchingly into its 
mirror and then to spend part of the night 
before issuing again into the world, in sleep- 
less probing into its aims and its justification 
for existence: and then to state to its read- 
ers its purposes. Some years ago at the Ashe- 
ville Conference of the A. L. A., the Editor 
of “Public Libraries” made the suggestion to 
the League of Library Commissions that peri- 
odical publications by Commissions were in a 
measure duplication of material adequately 
treated in the “Library Journal” and “Public 
Libraries” and that the Commissions might 
well distribute one or both of these profes- 
sional journals to those public libraries that 
eould not afford subscription; instead of pub- 
lishing individual bulletins, and, to a degree, 
duplicating the work of each other. There 
seems to be considerable force to the justness 


of this criticism. Several state commissions 


distribute “Public Libraries” in their several 
states, and the recent reduced rate of the 
“Library Journal” to libraries and librarians 
having small incomes, makes it more easily 
available. How far is it true, then, that the 
Commission Bulletin is a duplication and how 
far does it serve a purpose that the profes- 
sional journal cannot serve? 

In trying to restate its purpose, the Occur- 
rent feels that it can justify iis aim and 
leave to its readers whether it successfully 
accomplishes this aim. In brief, the Occurrent, 
proposes almost wholly to be an official means 
of communication between the Commission and 
the libraries of the state, and between the 
various libraries, one with another. It feels 
that every state has its own peculiar prob- 
lems, to which it must apply peculiar methods, 
and that the Commission should be in a posi- 
tion, by its contact with the whole state, to 
inform libraries how other libraries in the 
state are meeting these same peculiar prob- 
lems. For example, in the present issue, the 
matter of Township Extension receives a large 
amount of space. The material here printed 
would be trivial and out of place in one of the 
professional journals and it will be of no value 
to any library outside of Indiana, but circum- 
stances make this problem at present upper- 
most in many places in the state. It would 
seem to the Occurrent presumptious and un- 
professional, to try to print matter that should 
aim to be of professional value to the library 
world in general. We emphasize “aim” here, 
because it will occasionally happen in any of 
the purely local bulletins that some article 
designed to help local libraries will have a 
certain usefulness for libraries at large. Such 
a case is. the good fortune but not the aim 
of the Occurrent. If it should attempt to 
enter the field of the professional library 
journal or to take the place of any co- 
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operative publication of the League or A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, it would feel itself inex- 
cusably unprofessional. Provincialism for Com- 
mission Bulletins is a virtue, not a weakness. 
On the other hand, there appears elsewhere, 
now and then, some article of such impor- 
tance and usefulness, that the Commission, 
feeling it should reach every librarian in the 
state, reprints the article with the permission 
of the author or the editor. 

With this creed, then, the Occurrent urges 
every librarian and library to take both, if 
possible, and certainly one of the professional 
library journals. The Commission even is hop- 
ing that it may be financially able to help the 
smaller libraries to do this; but it at the same 
time hopes to be able to furnish through the 
Occurrent, not the same sort of help, but help 
that is designed not for California or Massa- 
chusetts, but such help as the “Public Li- 
braries” or the “Library Journal” cannot fur- 
nish—help designed peculiarly for Indiana. 


MEETING THE DEMAND. 





Paul Elmer More, Advisory Editor of the 
“Nation,” touches the quick of most librarians 
and book committees when he gives it as his 
opinion: “It has always seemed to me that 
the office of an institution such as the library, 
is as much to direct and restrain public taste 
as it is to supply what is demanded.” What 
a weak and yet terrifying agrument that Mrs. 
Brown, alone or multiplied twenty or one hun- 
dred times, because she pays a tax to sup- 
port the library, must be satisfied in her de- 
mand for “The Eyes of the World.” We 
could knock over this bogey with the first 
weapon to hand, and yet we shiver and shake 
and yield. Is there any other public board 
spending tax money, that does not, without 
question, pass judgment upon the public de- 
mand. If your patrons demand nothing but 
ephemeral fiction, do you never think that it 
is your duty to create a demand as well as 
to supply an existing demand, and that if you 
cannot find readers for nonfiction, the reason 
may be largely in you? Do you think that 
because you are supplying the demand with 
a percentage of eighty per cent, more or less, 
fiction, your existence as a public educational 
institution is justified? 


If you merely supply the demand, without 
modifying it or creating it, no matter how 
large your circulation, or how excellent your 
catalogue, or how attractive your bulletin- 
board, you are a negative, not a positive in- 
fluence in your community, and with all your 
library science and training, you are merely 
handing books over the desk, as is the librarian 
you condemn. 

Know your townspeople. 

Know what interests you can arouse, and 
arouse them. 

Know your books and get them read on the 
strength of your recommendation. 

Know that quality counts as much as quan- 
tity, in readers and in circulation just as much 
as in brains, babies, or books. 

Remember that the motto reads, “The best 
reading for the largest number at the least 
cost.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 





Under unusually auspicious circumstances the 
fourteenth session of the Commission Summer 
School for Librarians opened June 14. There 
are thirty-seven students in attendance rep- 
resenting nearly every kind of library service 
in the state. In this number there are: one 
librarian of a county library, one librarian of 
a State Institution, three high school li- 
brarians, one departmental librarian of the 
University Library, two branch librarians, two 
assistants in a children’s department, one col- 
lege librarian, fifteen general assistants in pub- 
lic libraries, and eleven librarians of public 
libraries. The programme has. been so ar- 
ranged as to cover the regular instruction in 
the morning lectures, leaving the afternoon 
free for study or visiting lecturers. Already 
the students have had a most instructive 
and interesting stereopticon lecture from Mr. 
Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Public Library, on “The Rural Prob- 
lem”. Several members of the staff of the 


Indianapolis Public Library were present. In 
the near future, Miss May Massee, Editor of 
the A. L. A. Booklist, is to address the school 
on “Choosing Fiction” and “Poetry for-Chil- 
dren”; Miss Mary E. Ahern, Editor of “Public 
Libraries”, on “Fashioning a Librarian” and 
“The Business Side of Librarianship”; Miss 
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Anna L. Holding, of the Van Wert, Ohio, 
County Library; Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
and several Indiana librarians. 

From July 7 to July 21, a special course for 
experienced librarians, presumably with previ- 
ous summer school training, will be offered to 
a limited class of twelve. Miss Flora B. 
Roberts, Librarian of the Pottsville, Pa., Pub- 
lic Library, will conduct a twelve period sem- 
inar course for consideration of the more vex- 
ing problems in cataloguing for the small pub- 
lic library. Miss Caroline C. Shaw, of Madison, 
“Wisconsin, will give eight laboratory periods 
in Binding and mending of Books, and Mr. 
William M. Hepburn, Librarian of Purdue Uni- 
versity, will give three lectures on Govern- 
ment Documents for Small Public Libraries. 
There will also be lectures on business methods 
and administration by members of the regular 
teaching force, and some talks on rural ex- 
tension. 

Most of the students are living in the Col- 
lege Residence, the woman’s dormitory of But- 
ler Collage. The recitation and study rooms 
are in the main building of the College. 

All general lectures that require no prepara- 
tion or problems are open to any library work- 
ers or trustees who wish to attend. 


EXHIBITS. 


The New Library Art Club of Indiana. 

Every librarian, we believe, should and will 
rejoice at the announcement in this issue of 
the organization of the Library Art Club of 
Indiana. All credit for this organization is 
due to the Art Committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The Club is modeled 
on the Library Art Club of New England, 
which has been in successful and active exist- 
ence for eighteen years. The Commission, be- 
ing always on the lookout for such oppor- 
tunities, has offered its help financially and 
in caring for and arranging schedules for the 
exhibits of the Club. Other institutions, as 
the John Herron Art Institute, the Depart- 
ments of Art at the State University and at 
Purdue, the Supervision of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and various individuals have already 
helped in organization and in collecting ex- 


hibits. Some sixteen excellent exhibits on 
nature, and fine and industrial arts have al- 
ready been arranged for; and before long, the 
club hopes to have in its possession many others. 
The dues have been so graduated to the li- 
brary income that every library in the state 
can afford to join. A member can, when the 
organization is once in working order, expect 
an exhibit every two to four weeks and can 
count on having at the library at all times 
some valuable educational exhibit. 

Those libraries whose incomes are $5,000 or 
over, can do nothing better for themselves or 
their poorer neighbors than join this club, and 
those smaller libraries whose incomes are less, 
can ill afford to miss an opportunity at so 
small a cost to help educate public taste. 

The Secretary of the Commission as treas- 
urer of the Club, will receive dues at any 
time. Your membership will continue for one 
year from time of joining. If your library 
board will not join, join yourself for the 
good you can do your library and your town, 
or get your local women’s clubs or some local 
organization to join for you. Be a booster 
and help start this organization as it should 
be started! 

The constitution and list of officers of this 
club are here printed. 


THE LIBRARY ART CLUB OF INDIANA. 





Officers. 


Note: The following officers have been 
elected by the present members to serve until 
the first annual election at the meeting of 
the State Library Association at Gary, Novem- 
ber 10-11, 1915: 

President, Mrs. H. B. Burnet, Indianapolis. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Jay A. Egbert. 

Second Vice-President, Prof. Alfred M. 
Brooks, Bloomington. 

Secretary, Miss Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, Indian- 
apolis. 


THE LIBRARY ART CLUB OF INDIANA. 


CONSTITUTION. 
I.—Name. 


This organization shall be known as The 
Library Art Club of Indiana. 
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II.—Object. 


The object of this organization shall be to 
acquire by purchase, gift, or otherwise, and 
to circulate nature, industrial and art exhibits 
for educational purposes. 


I1I.—Members. 


The membership of this organization shall 
consist of the libraries in Indiana which have 
paid annual dues. 

Any person who shall have been chosen or 
elected to represent as a member of this or- 
ganization any Library, Reading Club, Art 
Club, Village Improvement Society, or similar 
organization, established in Indiana, may be- 
come a member of this organization by vote 
of its Directors upon payment of the required 
entrance fee, and shall continue to be a mem- 
ber while so entitled to represent such Library, 
Reading Club, Art Club, Village Improvement 
Society, or similar organization, established in 
Indiana as hereinafter provided; and all such 
associations which shall be represented as 
aforesaid by members of this corporation shall 
be entitled, while so represented, to all the 
privileges and benefits that shall result from 
the circulation, exhibition or distribution of 
pictures or objects of art as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

IV.—Officers. 


The officers of this corporation shall consist 
of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, all of whom together with 
the Director of the John Herron Art Institute, 
the Professor in chair of Art, State University, 
the Professor in chair of Art of Purdue Uni- 
versity, chairman of Art Committee Indiana 
Federation of Clubs, President of Indiana Li- 
brary Association, President of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees’ Association, Secretary of In- 
diana Library Commission, the Deputy State 
Superintendent in Charge of Vocational Edu- 
cation, shall constitute the Board of Directors, 
whose special duties shall be the selection and 
care of exhibits. All the said officers shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, and 
shall serve until their successors are chosen. 
In the event of a vacancy occurring in any of 
the said offices after the annual meeting, the 
Directors shall fill the same. 


V.—Meetings. 


There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Directors at least 15 days preceding the an- 
nual meeting of the corporation which shall 
be held at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Library Association. 
Special meetings shall be called by the Direct- 
ors or by the President, upon the written 
application of any five members of the cor- 
poration. 


VI.—Dues and Obligations. 


The annual dues to be paid by each library 
shall be according to the income of the library: 
one dollar for a library with an income of 


. $1,000 or less, and one dollar for every addi- 


tional $1,000 income; except the fee shall not 
exceed $5 in the case of any library. 

Any individual, association or club may be- 
come a member upon payment of annual dues 
of $5.00 and such member shall have all privi- 
leges of this organization; except that exhibits 
shall be shown in the public library in towns 
where such a library exists. Any association 
represented by membership as aforesaid which 
shall fail to pay the same within one month 
after the same is due, shall cease to be a 
member. 

Each association represented shall be held 
responsible for any property of the organiza- 
tion in its custody, and all damage or injury 
to such property shall be made good by such 
association, to the satisfaction of said Di- 
rectors, 

No debt or obligation of any kind shall be 
contracted on behalf of the organization ex- 
cept by vote of its Directors. 


VII.—Exhibitions. 


All exhibitions of property owned or con- 
trolled by the organization shall be under the 
direction of the Public Library Commission, 
to whom all requests for loans of such prop- 
erty must be submitted, and no such property 
shall be loaned for any exhibition at which 
an admission fee shall be charged. 

All charges for transportation and all other 
expenses of exhibition shall be paid by the 
member receiving and exhibiting such property. 

Any extra expense involved by sending spe- 
cial pictures at a specified date to any Library 
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asking for the same shall be paid by said 
Library. 

The subjects to be illustrated shall be de- 
cided at any meeting of the organization, un- 
less expressly delegated to the Directors. 


VIII.—Quorum. 

At all meetings of the organization, seven 
members shall constitute a quorum. At all 
meetings of the Directors, four members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. 


IX.—Amendments. 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
three-fourths vote of those members present 
at any meeting duly called; notice of the pro- 
posed change having been given in the call for 
such meeting. 


HISTORY EXHIBITS FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL. 





In the April Occurrent, librarians were re- 
minded of the coming Indiana Centennial year 
and the opportunities which this occasion would 
afford’ iibraries to arouse interest in state and 
local history. Announcement was then made 
that the Department of History in the State 
Library was preparing an exhibit of photo- 
graphs, maps, and other material to illustrate 
the history of the State. After some progress 
had been made in preparing this collection, the 
Department of History felt that one exhibit 
could at best reach very few of the libraries, 
and that duplication of the exhibit to the end of 
anything like an adequate number would neces- 
sitate a prohibitory expenditure. In the at- 
tempt to find some way by which every li- 
brary could have this exhibit for a valuable 
length of time, the Department of History and 
the Commission found that a commercial pho- 
tographer in Indianapolis will make a collec- 
tion of 20 photographs 8x10 inches, which he 
will sell to libraries for $3.00 a set. By pur- 
chasing this set, every library in the state can 
have permanently an interesting exhibit on In- 
diana History. It seems as if nearly every 
library in the state can afford this exhibit 
as a nucleus around which to assemble an 
exhibit of local history. Before the photog- 
rapher is willing to go ahead with this work, 


he wishes some idea of how many libraries 
will wish to buy these sets. Accordingly, the 
Secretary of the Commission will be very glad 
to receive orders from those libraries who wish 
to subscribe for this exhibit. An early reply 
will be appreciated. 


HISTORICAL PAGEANTS. 





The Indiana University Extension Division 
as its June Bulletin has issued, “A Manual of 
Pageantry” by Robert Whithington, Ph. D. of 
the Department of English. Whether or not 
the University intended this pamphlet as a 
timely suggestion for celebrating .our centen- 
nial year, it serves as such a suggestion. With 
the romantic early Indian and pioneer life in 
Indiana as material, many towns in the state 
could organize excellent pageants. No other 
one thing, probably, can do more to arouse 
interest in local history than the historical 
pageant, and its educational value is very 
great. Such a pageant does not necessarily 
call for a large expenditure of money, as 
many of us in this state are likely to sup- 
pose, having in mind the St. Louis Pageant. 
The writer knows of one Massachusetts town 
that organized a pageant with an initial ap- 
propriation of ten dollars by the town board. 
The librarian is the most suitable person to 
create interest in such an educational activity, 
if not, perhaps, the one to write and manage 
the pageant itself. At least, it will be possible 
to send to the Extension Division for this 
pamphlet, and perhaps to buy: 

Bates, E. W. and Orr, W. Pageants and 
Pageantry. Boston, Ginn (1912). 

Davol, Ralph. Handbook of American Pag- 
eantry. Taunton, Mass. Davol (1914). 


RURAL EXTENSION AGAIN. 





Township extension has been the chief topic 
of discussion at the district meetings during 
this spring and in every district librarians and 
board members have shown keen interest in 
this method of library extension. Certainly 
there is no greater need in library development 
in Indiana than this extension of library privi- 
leges to the rural inhabitants of the state. 
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This becomes at once apparent to one viewing 
the library conditions of Indiana from any 
point of view. Of the 1,017 townships in this 
state, something over 900 are without any li- 
brary privilege except such as the Commis- 
sion, with less than 14,000 volumes, can offer 
through its Traveling Libraries. The rural 
population of Indiana is one and one-quarter 
millions, but probably not more than one-tenth 
of this number have free access to a public 
library. On the other hand, approximately 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of cities and 
incorporated towns have library service. Very 
evidently, then, the great problem before the 
library agents of the state is largely a rural 
problem. Better libraries everywhere and more 
libraries in many districts still; but first, last, 
and always, the extension of those libraries 
that we have to the neighboring districts. Such 
extension under competent directors is the only 
way that library service can be provided for 
the 9/10 of the rural population who are with- 
out such privileges. It is perfectly true that 
in some counties, county libraries are the best 
and only possible solution, and in all probabil- 
ity the state will have a county library law 
before many years. In the meantime, we have 
not an ideal but a very workable township 
extension law under which we can do great 
things if we will. 

Feeling thus strongly and feeling that the 
librarians of the state are of the same mind, 
the Occurrent has thought that its present 
issue might well be largely devoted to a con- 
sideration of this problem, even though the 
subject has received from time to time much 
attention in the Occurrent and in Commission 
Reports. 

As the library taxes are voted in Indiana 
on the first Tuesday in September, the next 
two months is the time for action to be taken 
to insure the levying of township library taxes 
by the advisory boards. 

Some repeated explanations of ways to orig- 
inate this extension and some accounts of the 
successes and failures of a few libraries, are 
here printed as seemingly most likely to help 
those interested in initiating township exten- 
sion. 

In the first place, it seems highly unfor- 
tunate that, probably because the law is so 
labeled in the statutes, we have become ac- 


customed to speak of “township support” 
rather than of “township extension” or “town- 
ship privilege” or “township service.” The psy- 
chological effect of “township support” upon 
the average rural inhabitant must be at once 
evident. Why, the farmer wishes to know, 
shall he support any of the public institutions 
in a town which has a separate government 
and civic unity? The advocate of a library 
tax upon a farmer’s property should emphasize 
not the idea of support but the idea of a 
privilege so great that even the maximum legal 
tax will be too small to cover its value. Be- 
fore ene can expect a farmer to sign a peti- 
tion for a library tax or to sit quietly by and 
allow his advisory board to vote such a tax, 
one must persuade him of the truly great ad- 
vantages he will obtain for his family and him- 
self. Likewise, for similar psychological rea- 
sons, it is doubtless much wiser to have this 
action proposed and advanced by actual resi- 
dents of the township than by residents of the 
town and especially by members of the library 
board or librarians. This suggestion does not 
mean that the librarian or the board members 
should take no part in the movement, but that 
any such activity may more wisely be indirect. 
In consideration to this advice, however, it is 
only fair to say that in many cases, the libra- 
rian and board have circulated the petition 
with complete success. In this as in all other 
matters, the temper of the particular locality 
can best be judged by the local residents. 

Do not work for library extension because 
it will increase the income of your library, 
and so probably your own salary and the num- 
ber of your assistants, but because you wish 
your library to be a bigger, better servant of 
the people and because you believe that it is 
selfish for a town to have a good library and 
keep its country neighbors out. Remember 
Browning and his twins, Date and Dabitur, 
and set to work, regardless of the pains. If 
you wish information, write the Commission. 

The following accounts will suggest much by 
way of methods of starting and carrying on 
the work. 

See also: Occurrent— 

Vol. 2, p. 113, Mr. 1910. 


Vol. 2, p. 205, Jr. 1911. (Legal steps.) 


Vol. 2, pp. 221-24, Sept. 1911. (Alexandria 
P. L.) 
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Vol. 3, p. 2, Dec. 1911. (Spencer.) 

Vol. 3, p. 93, Dec. 1912. (Letters to rural 
patrons.) 

Vol: 3, p. 182, Je. 1914. (Income.) 

Vol. 3, p. 170, Je. 1914. (Parcel post.) 

Vol. 3, p. 182, Je. 1914. 


Report of the Public Library Commission— ° 


Sixth, 1908-1910, p. 46. 
Seventh, 1910-1912, p. 47. 
Eighth, 1912-1914, p. 61. 





Bluffton. 


The Bluffton library made a_ beginning 
toward rural extension in 1913. The work 
would have been undertaken a year previous 
to that time, but was postponed so that the 
library might be reorganized and cataloged, 
thus placing it in a position to do effective 
work. The township in which Bluffton is sit- 
uated, and the one adjoining it, were at first 
invited to come in. The first step was to con- 
fer with the township trustee, the members of 
advisory boards, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools, in an effort to secure the co- 
operation of these officials. Some of them were 
found to be indifferent, a few were favorable, 
and some opposed the plan. 

To bring the matter to the attention of the 
public, several articles explaining the township 
plan were published in the local papers. As 
the members of the advisory boards did not 
deem it wise to levy the tax without a peti- 
tion, it was necessary to interest a number 
of persons who would be willing to present 
the matter to the taxpayers. It is not our 
policy to have the librarian or any member 
of the library board do active work in cir- 
culating a petition. It gives the impression 
of a favor being conferred upon the library, 
rather than a willingness on the part of the 
library board to co-operate with rural resi- 
dents in securing library service in the most 
convenient and economical manner. 

Library privileges had been granted to rural 
students attending the Bluffton high school 
during the previous year. Several of them had 
become interested in the library, and desired 
to secure for their home people the privilege 
of using it. Petitions were given to these stu- 
dents and some good work was done. In one 
locality, the country church was found to be 
the community center. The pastor and mem- 


bers were at this time discussing means to 
secure reading matter for the young people. 
By good fortune, this came to the knowledge 
of the librarian, and a teacher was found who 
was interested enough to present the extension 
plan. A large per cent of the necessary names 
for the petition were secured in this neighbor- 
hood. 

In the adjoining township, more opposition 
was encountered. The petition was not com- 
pleted the first year, and of course the town- 
ship failed to come in. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing the necessary signatures 
in 1914. 

The third township came in as direct result 
of the work previously done, and without fur- 
ther effort on the part of the librarian. One 
man residing in the township became enthused 
over the idea, came to the library and asked 
for information. He was given a petition, 
which he circulated, securing many more than 
the required number of signatures. 

When the tax is levied in a township, the 
library is opened at once to all residents. 
Even before the first installment of funds is 
paid in, deposit stations are often established. 
To this liberal policy, our success in securing 
the co-operation of the people may be largely 
attributed. 

In addition to service from the main library, 
eight substations were maintained in Harrison 
township during the past year. Some of these 
are in schools, others in courtry churches, and 
one in a private residence. Two stations were 
established in one of the other townships in 
March. One station gives service to the other 
new township. During the coming year, a com- 
plete system of stations will be established in 
the new townships. An automobile hired by 
the library makes periodical deliveries to the 
stations. 

NANNIE W. JAYNE, Librarian. 


Brookville. 


In February, 1915, I sent personal notes to 
five of our most progressive township teach- 
ers asking them to call at the library. They 
came and I explained my deposit station plan 
to them. When I demonstrated to them that 
they would be caused little:or no additional 
labor, they gave their consent. The following 
week I made up my collections and visited the 
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schools, choosing those remotely situated from 
one another. 

After registering the children and issuing 
their cards I told them something of the nature 
of the books I had brought, and asked them 
to indicate to their teacher the ones they liked 
best so that I might be better guided in send- 
ing future collections. In the top of each box, 
I found, when the books were returned, a list 
of the stories they liked best, and one boy 
added this note, “Dear Liberry woman, please 
send more stories of war and cowboys and not 
so many foolish fairy books.” 

In each collection I included five or six adult 
books and left application cards with teacher 
for children to take home to their parents. 
We registered a number of adult borrowers 
in this way, and many of them had not under- 
stood before this time that library books did 
not cost anything. 

I then secured the teacher’s consent to tell 
the children a story, and followed it up by an 
invitation to attend our free story hour any 
Saturday afternoon they might be in town. In 
each box I included some back numbers of 
Popular Mechanics and The Youths Companion, 
and told the children they might keep them. 

It was interesting to me to find that in the 
school where I expected to get the smallest 
response both from teachers and pupils, I had 
the best results to show at the end of the 
school year, having changed their collection 
three times since February. 

Our system is extremely simple. Duplicate 
book cards are retained and filed in a separate 
alphabet for each deposit station. Teachers 
bring in signed application cards, and we issue 
cards to new township borrowers in this way, 
if desired. 

Directions for the construction of our boxes 
were obtained from the librarian at Martins- 
ville. They cost us $1.95 apiece; are substan- 
tial and attractive-looking, resembling small 
chests. They have two handles, padlock and 
key, and when opened the lid serves as a book- 
shelf. They will hold thirty books of average 
size. 

One of the township teachers tells me that 
her pupils came up better with their lessons 
after they had their library-station, because 
she withheld library privileges from them if 
they did not have their lessons well learned. 


MRS. MAYE CHARNI, Librarian. 


Hartford City. 


The Hartford City Library has been very 
fortunate in having the hearty codperation of 
both Township Trustee and County Superin- 
tendent. 

We have had township support since our 
organization in 1904. Those of the rural resi- 
dents who were interested came to the Library 
for books. Comparatively few were doing this, 
however. In the fall of 1910 our active town- 
ship work begun. We placed deposit stations 
in each of our nine township schools, asking 
the teacher to act as librarian or appoint some 
pupil from the advanced grade to act. The 
enrollment was secured by grades and libraries 
compiled according, varying in size from forty 
to sixty volumes. These are sent out from the 
library the first Tuesday of every month, the 
transportation being paid by the Township 
Trustee. 

Our requirements of rural borrowers are as 
slight as possible. We require only a regula- 
tion library card. With the books are sent. 
typewritten checking lists and a report blank; 
this they return with the books. Our boxes 
are not yet what we hope to have them. 

The means to arouse interest throughout the 
township is as varied as possible, the news- 
paper playing an important part as well as 
the telephone. We give a party at the begin- 
ning of each school year at the library for 
township and city teachers, passing out graded 
lists of reading and ask them to use not only 
the books but the assembly rooms as well. 

We have a display at the Fall Festival in 
the tent with the Agricultural and Culinary 
Department, showing books on Agriculture, 
Domestic Science, History, Biography, some 
well selected fiction and a few children’s books. 

We are always present at the Farmers’ In- 
stitute with a small collection of books and 
the one thing, I think, that attracted more at- 
tention this year was a Geological Survey, 
made and published by the Department, of 
Blackford County, giving maps and soil sur- 
veys. 

Blackford being a small county has only 
four townships. Harrison Township enjoys the 
Library privileges with Montpelier and Licking 
with Hartford City. We hope to secure Wash- 
ington and Jackson in ‘the near future, both 
being excellent fields for extension work. 


MINTA FORDNEY, Librarian. 
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Lebanon. 


A campaign for Library extension was opened 
by the Lebanon public library in May, 1911. 
The library board opened the library to all 
the townships, and a large number of peti- 
tions were placed in the hands of students and 
friends of the library in the various townships 
of Boone County. The result was that three 
townships came in with large petitions for 
library extension. In one of the townships 
two large landowners circulated a petition 
against the tax levy for library extension in 
that township, and presented it to the meeting 
of the advisory board in a form that defeated 
the extension work. 

The library opened the work in Center and 
Washington townships by giving reading cards 
free to all in September, 1911. 

After the first payment of the tax in May, 
1912, we placed libraries in a number of homes 
in the two townships. 

When the township schools opened in Sep- 
tember, 1912, we placed a library case holding 
twenty-five books each in twenty-five schools. 
These sck.-ol libraries are exchanged five times 
in the school year by automobile service. 

One other township circulated petitions for 
library extension in August, 1914, and were 
very enthusiastic over the prospect of securing 
the library work there, but again two large 
landowners interfered and defeated petition- 
ers for the library extension to that township. 

We regret to report so many failures in 
township extension work in our county but 
again there was “A certain rich man” in Wash- 
ington township who became sad when he con- 
sidered his great possessions in the township 
and the tax-levy for the library work. The 
advisory board of the township out of sym* 
pathy for the heavy taxpayers refused to 
make the levy in 1914 and our work was closed 
in the township. 

At the present time we are serving more 
than twelve hundred township readers and have 
eight home libraries circulating in Center town- 
ship. We have four library cases in the four 
largest factories in our city. These are ex- 
changed each month or when they desire the 
exchange made. 

When the Center township schools open in 
September, 1915, we shall place sixteen library 
cases in the schools, and this will make a 


total of twenty-eight extension libraries from 
Lebanon public library. 
We use a hired automobile for delivery of 
books to station. 
CORA O. BYNUM, Librarian. 





Plainfieid Library Extension. 


The plainfield Public Library has always 
been open to the township, but up to 1909 the 
tax derived from the township was so meager 
that all the library could’ do for the rural 
patron, was to encourage his patronage and 
to meet his needs as best it could whenever 
the patron came to the library. In 1908 the 
library law was revised and the minimum tax 
was raised to 5-10 of a mill. This gave 
new impetus for aiding the rural districts. 
Through the persistency of an ‘enthusiastic 
Trustee and a Board which was in sympathy 
with the movement for library extension, the 
work was started. 

A committee was appointed, composed of 
three Board members and two persons from the 
districts farthest remote from the library, to 
talk over a plan for starting the work. It 
was decided to experiment in the two districts 
farthest away from the library, making the 
home the administrative point in one and the 
school in the other. Traveling library boxes 
were made at $1.50 each, convenient size to 
handle and to contain 25 books. 

Interest was created in the movement by 
talking about it at every opportunity until 
the rural folk began to discuss the advantages 
among themselves. To create the interest was 
all that was necessary. To establish other 
library community centers was merely to do 
what was asked by the community itself. 

The extension is now fully established, the 
work before the library is to develop and 
broaden the service. 

Five school stations are maintained, using 
the same charging system as at main library. 
A monthly report is required of circulation of 
books and of how many families are reached. 
These reports are made on postal cards fur- 
nished by the library. 

Pictures are also loaned to the schools for 
wall decoration and to illustrate work. At 
the beginning of each year an invitation is 
sent to each teacher to visit the library and 
to talk over how we can codperate to bring 
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about the most good and the best interests for 
the school and its community. 

The people who are not reached by the 
schools may have the privilege of being served 
by parcel post. The library pays the outgoing 
postage and the patron the incoming postage. 
Two books may be sent for 7c and 4 books 
for 9c. Any patron may borrow books for 
his neighborhood, all sharing in the expense. 
Requests for books and renewals may be made 
over the phone or by postal card. Forty-two 
per cent of the total number of borrowers of 
the library are rural borrowers. Each year 
visits are made throughout the township as 
a means of advertising and to insure the rural 
patrons that the library is interested in giv- 
ing them the best service possible. 

MAYME SNIPES, Librarian. 


Waterloo. 


The township extension connected with our 
Library was started by the Library Board 
inviting the Advisory Board to meet with them 
at the first meeting of the board after its or- 
ganization and all members responded. The 
rural extension proposition was then presented, 
after which they were asked to express them- 
selves and if favorable to decide the matter 
without circulating petitions. 

The Advisory Board all favored the propo- 
sition, but seemed to want the expression of 
the people before making the levy and the next 
day being time for their meeting, they offered 
or agreed to hold it open for next two or three 
days. 

Next day a lightning campaign of the town- 
ship was instigated. Everybody responded and 
the services of five automobiles were offered. 
These filled with “lady boosters” started out 
and among the number were three ladies liv- 
ing in the township, and in the two afternoons 
more than enough signatures were obtained, 
thus assuring the township support without 
further trouble. Very few people refused to 


sign the petitions when presented and among 
those who did sign, but not the first, was the 
name of the township trustee who had favored 
the movement from the start and this man was 
the owner of more acres and much more tax- 
able property than any other man in the town- 
ship. 


Just now we are about to attempt something 
along a new line to interest our patrons and 
would-be patrons. 

At a club. meeting of a local literary club 
recently held in the Library assembly room, 
one of the features of the meeting was the 
telling by all members of the club of Pioneer 
Stories of Indiana—the club work being on 
Indiana. We have asked this elub to have 
these stories copied in some well-bound book 
and given to the Library to be preserved. 

We have now decided to purchase a good 
leather-bound book and make a collection of 
local pioneer stories to be secured from the 
older people of the town and township, asking 
each one to write and sign their own story or 
history, thus preserving not only the bit of 
pioneer history, but the writing of the pioneer 
as well, and we surely feel in the years to 
come it will prove a most interesting book. 

LEORA YEAGY, Librarian. 


PUBLICITY FOR TOWNSHIP EXTENSION. 





The Valparaiso Public Library uses the fol- 
lowing bulletin at the county fair and else- 
where. 

Any township in Porter County may have 
the privileges of the Valparaiso Public Library. 

Upon the petition of fifty resident taxpayers 
the township advisory board shall levy a tax 
of not less than one mill on the dollar; said 
tax to become a part of the fund for the main- 
tenance of the Valparaiso Public Library. 

In return the library will 

1. Open all its departments, free, to every 
resident of the township. 

2. Make special efforts to serve rural and 
other township schools. 

3. Establish a system of permanent deposit 
stations and, if necessary, branch reading 
rooms in villages. 

4. Allow long time loans to those who live 
far from any branch. 

5. Purchase books and periodicals of special 
interest to patrons. 

6. Offer club and assembly rooms to all on 
same conditions. 


In a word, render just as good library service 
to the township as to the city or town. 
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You need the library and the library needs 
you. 
Let’s Get Together!!! 


IS THIS TRUE OF YOUR LIBRARY? 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? MAKE IT TRUE! 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR. 





The Library goes into more homes of Grand 
Rapids than any other municipal department, 
except the city water works; and of all other 
institutions only the gas company and one 
newspaper surpasses it in the number of homes 
entered. It wants to go into every home. As 
a user of the Library tell your neighbor who 
is not using it how he can do so to his advan- 
tage. It is a neighborly act to tell your neigh- 
bor of something that is worth while; or bet- 
ter still bring him to the Library and help him 
get acquainted.—Bulletin of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library. 


WHAT BROOKVILLE DID. 





On May Sth I directed a performance of 
John Kendrick Bangs’s “Worsted Man” at the 
opera house, and advertised it widely as a 
benefit for the story-hour at the public library. 
We had a crowded house, and cleared fifty 
dollars. This sum I am planning to invest in 
a Radiopticon Picture Machine to be used in 
showing pictures in connection with the story 
as it is told. I believe that in this way I can 
make the story-hour of greater educational 
value, because I can use travel, art, and his- 
tory subjects that are often hard to make 
interesting to children. Since we cannot afford 
a regular moving-picture machine, this seems 
the best substitute possible. As an advertis- 
ing scheme alone, the little play was well 
worth the time and extra effort it necessitated. 

MRS. W. D. CHARNI, Librarian. 


GOOD THINGS IN FORMER ISSUES OF 
THE OCCURRENT. 





Care of Cork Carpets. 
No. 10, p. 13. 

Care of Leather Bindings. Mr. 1908, Vol. 1, 
No. 11, p. 5. 


Dec. 1907, Vol. 1, 


Book Labels. Mr. 1908, Vol. 1, No. 11, p. 5. 

U. 8. Government Documents for the Small 
and Medium Sized Publie Library. Oct. 1908, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 1. 

Catalog Signs. Oct. 1908, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 12. 

Rules and Regulations Public Libraries. 
Sept. 1909, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 73. 

Public Documents of Indiana. Mr. 1910, Vol. 
2, No. 6, p. 108; Je. 1910, Vol. 2, No. 7, p. 130. 

The Annual Report of a Small Public Li- 
brary. Mr. 1910, Vol. 2, No. 6, p. 115. 

Special Features of Library Work with Chil- 
dren. Dec. 1912, Vol. 3, No. 5, p. 77. 

Methods of Library Advertising. Je. 1913, 
Vol. 3, No. 7, pp. 116-123. 

A Few Suggestions for Stretching a Small 
Book Fund. Je. 1914, Vol. 3, No. 11, p. 184. 

Eree Reference Material. Je. 1914, Vol. 3, 
No. 3, pp. 186-188. 

Reference Function of a Small Library. 
Sept. 1914, Vol. 3, No. 12, p. 196. 

Periodicals: Their Selection and Use. Sept. 
1914, Vol. 3, No. 12, p. 199. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 





Since the printing of the plans and outlines 
for district meetings in the January Occurrent, 
every district except District E has held a 
meeting, and one district, A, has held three. 
Almost without exception these meetings have 
been unusually well attended and the discus- 
sions have been lively and interested. The 
most encouraging thing, perhaps, about these 
meetings has been the good attendance of 
board members, there being twelve trustees 
present at one meeting. Rural Extension, it 
will be seen, has been the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. 

District A. 

The librarians of District A met at a well- 
attended and interesting meeting held in the 
auditorium of the public library at Goshen, 
Thursday, April 29. The Elkhart, Mishawaka, 
Laporte, Westfield, East Chicago, Plymouth, 
South Bend and Gary libraries were repre- 
sented. There were sixteen people in attend- 
ance, three being trustees of the local library. 

Rural extension was the topic chosen for 
discussion. Miss Carrie E. Scott, of the Public 
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Library Commission, was to have had this dis- 
cussion, but, unfortunately arriving late, after 
the topic had been quite thoroughly discussed, 
Miss Scott spoke on the “Form of Library 
Statistics” drawn up by the Committee on 
Library Administration at the meeting of the 
A. L. A. Council in Chicago, December 31, 1914. 
Miss Scott gave many valuable suggestions and 
explanations in regard to these forms. No 
definite conclusion was reached as to whether 
or not these forms would be used as a basis 
for the annual reports. 

Miss Peters, of Gary, gave examples and 
told of the way in which the Gary Library 
kept its circulation of books placed in its 
schools, stations and substations, which proved 
very interesting indeed. 

Many ideas were interchanged, so that each 
one present was benefited. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet with Miss Louise Randall, of 
the Whiting Library, in June. 

ELIZABETH ROCKWELL, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 

District A held its fourth meeting of the 
year in the public Library at Whiting June 23. 
Gary, South Bend, Michigan City, East Chi- 
cago and Indiana Harbor, Porter, Elkhart and 
Whiting were represented by librarians, as- 
sistants, and trustees from the local library. 
The visiting librarians who arrived in the 
morning were taken on a sight-seeing auto 
trip through the Standard Oil plant before 
lunch. The meeting convened in the library 
club-room at 2:30. Miss Tutt conducted a 
discussion on problems in extension work and 
gave an account of the recent developments in 
the work at South Bend. An informal discus- 
sion on various library problems followed. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at Gary No- 
vember 10-11 in conjunction with the I. L. A. 

LOUISE RANDALL, Secretary. 


District D. 


The librarians of District D met in the as- 
sembly room of the Elkhart Public Library at 
Auburn April 23. Sixteen librarians and as- 
sistants were present, an unusually large num- 
ber. Eleven trustees were in attendance, 
which made a total of twenty-seven present. 

The following topics were discussed: The 
Librarian—(a) Salaries; (b) Vacations and 
Hours; (ec) Assistants and Apprentices; Rural 


Extension, Assembly Room, and Professional 
Reading by Librarians. 

Mr. Henry Sanborn, who was present, led 
in the first topic and was followed by Miss 
Ticer, of Huntington, and Miss Tandy, of Ken- 
dallville. 

Miss Nannie Jayne, president of the State 
Library Association, gave an excellent and in- 
structive talk on Rural Extension. This 
proved to be a very interesting subject, and 
many questions were asked Miss Jayne as to 
methods, as a number of librarians are looking 
forward to extending the usefulness of the 
library. 

Miss Leora Yeagy, of the Waterloo Library, 
gave an interesting account of the number of 
uses the assembly room might be put to. 
Other librarians gave a number of uses and 
many new ideas were brought out in regard 
to the assembly room. 

In closing the session, Miss Jayne gave a 
short talk on Professional Reading by Librari- 
ans, giving several good suggestions. 


ALICIA H. BARNES, Secretary. 


District E. 


District E held a meeting at Lebanon 
Wednesday afternoon, April 28. About thirty 
librarians and members of library boards were 
present. 

The program for the afternoon was informal, 
consisting of talks and discussions of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Wider Use of Public Documents in Libraries, 
by Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, librarian Indi- 
ana State Library. 

Book Buying in Re-enforced and Library 
Bindings, by Mrs. Cora O. Bynum, librarian 
Lebanon Public Library. 

The Assembly Room—Its Use, by Miss Ella 
Saltmarsh, superintendent branch libraries, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Rural Extension, by Miss Mayme Snipes, 
librarian Public Library, Plainfield. 

After the program Mrs. Bynum and the li- 
brary board of Lebanon entertained their 
guests at a luncheon in the library assembly 
room, served by the Domestic Science Class of 
the Lebanon High School. 


LULA M. MIESSE, 
Secretary District E. 
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District G. 

There was a meeting of the members of 
District G at the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 
Library, Terre Haute, on April 8, representing 
eleven libraries and about twenty-two people, 
the largest number ever attending a meeting 
of this district. 

The first subject discussed was Township Ex- 
tension, in which all present took part. Mr. 
Sanborn talked on the financial side of the 
question and urged all librarians to make an 
effort to secure township support for their 
library. 

The Use of the Assembly Room was the 
other topic considered, and many helpful sug- 
gestions were made as well as some amusing 
and interesting experiences related. 

Miss Ronan of the commission came down 
from Waveland to get acquainted, as she put 
it. All present expressed themselves as hav- 
ing had a profitable and pleasant day and 
agreed to be on hand next time. 

S. C. HUGHES, Secretary. 


District H. 

District H held its fifth annual meeting at 
Aurora, Ind., May 14, 1915. The meetings 
were held in the new Sutton Memorial Library 
—considered to be one of the best $10,000 
library buildings in the State. 

Representatives were present from Aurora, 
Brownstown, Hanover, Lawrenceburg, New 
Albany, Orleans, Osgood, Rising Sun, Seymour 
and Vevay. Mr. Sanborn and Miss Scott of 
the Indiana Library Commission were also 
present and added much to the success of the 
meeting. The meeting for the afternoon was 
informal and the topics discussed were “re- 
quest” ones—Rural Extension, Children’s 
Work, Work with Club Women, Work in a 
College Library, A Trustee’s Responsibility, 
and Reviews of Recent Books. 

At the night session Mr. Sanborn made an 
interesting address, and two musical numbers 
were given by local talent. 

Several things contributed in making this 
our best district meeting—one, the Stock and 
Methods Exhibit sent us by the commission; 
another, the opportunity for inspecting a new 
library building, as a number present were 
building or planning new buildings of their 
own. 

ANNETTE L. CLARKE, Secretary. 


District I. 

The library staff at Princeton were the de- 
lighted hostesses for the meeting of District I, 
held the afternoon of May 6. Fourteen li- 
brarians from Boonville, Mt. Vernon, New 
Harmony, Washington, Mt. Carmel (Ill.), Oak- 
land City College Library, Willard Library and 
Evansville Public Library. Three members of 
the Princeton Library Board, a member of the 
Patoka Township Advisory Board and one of 
the county councilmen, as well as others from 
the town and township, were present. Mr. 
Sanborn represented the commission and led 
the discussion of township extension, which is 
at present interesting several of the librarians 
greatly, as Miss Armstrong at Mt. Vernon is 
contemplating undertaking some special work 
for her out-of-town taxpayers; Miss McCol- 
lough is making arrangements to receive two 
townships, and Patoka Township (in which 
Princeton is situated) is considering the ad- 
visability of laying a tax in order to have the 
use of the Princeton library. 

Miss McCollough recounted the names of the 
organizations which have made use of the as- 
sembly rooms in the various divisions of the 
Evansville Public Library, and stated clearly 
her opinion that any organization whose pur- 
pose was good and whose practice did not in- 
terfere with library work was entitled to use 
the room—as they were the books—without 
charges for service, lights or anything else. 

Mrs. Fretagoet mentioned the patriotic, lit- 
erary, scientific and social meetings held within 
the hospitable walls of the Workingmen’s In- 
stitute Library. It was interesting, however, 
to note that in accordance with the opinions 
of the philanthropist who made possible the 
varied activities of the library, that religious 
and political meetings are not held there. 

The discussion of the disposal of gifts of 
propagandist books and magazines brought out 
some interesting points. It was agreed that 
the principles governing their acceptance 
varied. Books, because they recorded the his- 
tory and development of thought, were to be 
accepted and placed upon the shelves where 
they could be used by those who were in- 
terested. No magazines which are not pub- 
lished by persons whose names can be known 
and who can be held personally responsible 
for their assertions should be given space on 
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the reading tables. Because of the economy 
of space, Mr. Sanborn recommended Miss Thie- 
baud’s use of a wire basket to contain such 
papers as are accepted. 

Each one present contributed a brief review 
of some book recently read and enjoyed, and 
it seemed to be the opinion of those present 
that this might well be made a part of each 
district meeting. The secretary takes this op- 
portunity of asking each librarian of the dis- 
trict to keep this in mind to the end that, if 
we find it advisable to have another meeting 
in August or September, the book symposium 
may be made a very interesting part of the 
program. JULIA A. MASON. 


WANTED. 





Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, V. 1, 
complete; V. 3, No. 1, Mr. 1907. 

The Goshen Public Library wishes to pur- 
chase these. 


NEW LIBRARIES. 

Colfax—Perry Township. The town board 
voted the tax in the town on request and the 
township advistory board on presentation of 
a petition of eighty signers. The site of the 
old school building is to be used for the build- 
ing it is hoped the Carnegie Corporation will 
donate. 

Flora—Monroe and Carrollton Townships. 
A rapid-fire campaign resulted in a subscrip- 
tion list of more than fifty names, a petition 
in Monroe Township with over eighty signa- 
tures, and a petition in Carrollton Township 
with more than sixty signatures. 

Fortville——A successful raising of the neces- 
sary amount by subscription established the 
library here. It is hoped that Vernon Town- 
ship will join. 

Francesville— Salem Township. A _ joint 
town and township library has been established 
here by means of filing the legal subscription 
list and petition. A lot has been purchased 
opposite the hotel, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has given $9,000 for a building. 

Rising Sun.—A subscription list of over sev- 
enty names was filed June 19, making certain 
the levying of a tax for a library. It is hoped 


that there will be a petition for Randolph 
Township before long. This is the first library 
in the county. 

Vevay.—In one day a few of the ladies in 
Vevay secured more than eighty signatures to 
the subscription blank. Jefferson Township 
will probably petition for library privileges. 
This is the first library in Switzerland County. 


ERRATA IN APRIL OCCURRENT. 





Bloomington.—The amount of the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation is $27,500, and not 
$30,000. 

Newcastle—The amount of the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation is $20,000, not $30,000. 


ADDENDA. 





Franklin.—The additional Carnegie gift was 
to cover needs of Needham Township. 

Mitchell—The Carnegie gift was to Mitchell 
City and Marion Township. 

Walton.—The Carnegie gift was to Walton 
Town and Tipton Township. 

Winamac.—The Carnegie gift was to Wina- 
mac Town and Monroe Township. 


“AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL.” 





Reprinted from a list compiled by the New York 
Publie Library. 


Art of cross-examination, by F. L. Wellman. 

Describes one of the most fascinating parts of a 
trial in court. 

As others see us, by J. G. Brooks. 

What foreign travellers have answered to the 
question: ‘‘How do you like America?’ 

Autobiography, by Anthony Trollope. 


Frank and readable story of a novelist’s life. 


Book of buried treasure, by R. D. Paine. 
True stories of pirate gold. 


Careers of danger and daring, by Cleveland 
Moffett. 


The work of the steeple climber, the diver, the 
fireman, the tamer of wid beasts, and others who 
go in daily peril. 


Case of Oscar Slater, by Conan Doyle. 


Slater, the author says, narrowly escaped the 
gallows, and is now Pegg | life imprisonment 
for a crime he did not commit. 
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Chronicle of friendships, by Will Low. 
Story of an artist’s life. 


Cruise of the “Cachalot,” by F. T. Bullen. 

“I’ve never read anything that equals it in its 
deep-sea wonder and mystery.’’-—Rudyard Kipling. 

Cruise of the “Snark,” by Jack London. 

Voyage of the author and his wife to the islands 
of the South Pacific. 

Diary, by Samuel Pepys. 

One of the most curious books in the world. 
Perhaps the only diary ever written which was 
really intended for no one but its writer to see. 

Discovery of America, by John Fiske. 

Not a dry history, but the romantic story of the 
uncovering, little by little, and century by century, 
of a new and strange world. 

Father Damien, by R. L. Stevenson. 

é flaming attack upon the slanderer of a dead 
saint. 


Great Boer War, by Conan Doyle. 

Makes a reader, who knows nothing of strategy 
and tactics, understand how a modern battlefield 
really looks. 

History of our own times, by Justin Mc- 
Carthy. ; 

One of the most readable of modern English 
histories. 

Hypocrites, by H. A. Jones. 

A play, showing how all of us can advise other 
people to be virtuous. 

Joseph Pulitzer, by Alleyne Ireland. 

The last year of an extraordinary life. 


Justice, by John Galsworthy. 

A play that is said to have inspired an English 
cabinet minister to try to reform the prisons. 

Letters of a diplomat’s wife, by Mme. Wad- 
dington. 

The author, an American, was the wife of a 
French statesman who had been educated in Eng- 
land. Together they saw many of the remarkable 
events in Europe during a period of twenty years. 

Letters to his family and friends, by R. L. 
Stevenson. 


The best letter-writer of his time chats with his 
friends on his life in Europe, American, and the 
islands of the Pacific. 

Life of Benvenuto Cellini, by himself. 

Autobiography of a genius, who, quite in the 
manner of his time, “killed his man’’ on more 
than one occasion. 

Life on the Mississippi, by Mark Twain. 

In the same evening the German Emperor, and 
a Berlin hotel porter, told Mark Twain that this 
was his best book. 

London to Ladysmith via Pretoria, by Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill. 


How an English war correspondent reached the 
enemy’s capital sooner than he wished. 


Mrs. Dane’s Defense, by H. A. Jones. 

A play. Contains a remarkable scene between 
a noted criminal lawyer and the heroine. 

Napoleon, the last phase, by Lord Rosebery. 

The unhappy years at St. Helena, when captive 
and captors made each other miserable, and 
Napoleon investigated plans of escape. 

On many seas, by H. E. Hamblen. 


First-rate yarns of a sailor’s adventures. 


Prisoner at the bar, by A. C. Train. 

Peculiarities of law. What might happen “if 
the cook should steal the teapot,’’ ete. 

Real soldiers of fortune, by R. H. Davis. 

About William Walker, the famous filibuster, 
Major Burnham, the American scout, and others. 

Reminiscences, by Carl Schurz. 

His prison adventure in Germany, and his part 
be the American Civil War are especially absorb- 
ng. 

Sailing alone around the world, by Joshua 
Slocum. 

Author built his own boat, and circled the globe 
in her. 

Sailor’s log, by R. D. Evans. 

By “Fighting Bob,’’ who— 

“Sat up in a conning tower 
Bossing eight hundred men.” 

Scott’s last expedition, by R. F. Scott and 

others. 


Capt. Scott’s disastrous expedition to the South 
Pole. In two volumes—the first composed of 
Scott’s own journals. A cheerful story of ex- 
plorations, ending in poignant tragedy. 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray, by A. W. Pinero. 

A play. 


Servant in the house, by C. R. Kennedy. 
A play. © 


Seven ages of Washington, by Owen Wister. 
An informal biography, making Washington a 

human character. ‘Told with poetic feeling. 
Silver box, by John Galsworthy. 


A play. The dramatist shows you the every 
day injustice of the world, and leaves you to ask 
yourself: What is to be done? 


Sin and society, by E. A. Ross. 


A description of modern grafters and corrup- 
tionists, written with a pen dipped in vitriol. 


Some strange corners of our country, by 
C. F. Lummis. 
About the wonderland of the southwest; about 


the rattlesnake dancers, the self-crucifiers, the 
rivers of stone. 


Story of my life, by Ellen Terry. 


Tells, in Miss Terry’s lively fashion, of the 
———— actors, artists, and literary folk she has 
nown. 
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Talks in a library, by Laurence. Hutton. 


The author talks not so much of books, as of 
the interesting men and women he knew and 
worked with. 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 


America, by R. H. Davis. 


In the ‘banana republics,” 
are concocted over night. 


where revolutions 


Three plays for Puritans, by Bernard Shaw. 

The plays are brilliant; the stage directions and 
the prefaces are, some think, even better. 

Through the magic door, by Conan Doyle. 

The door leads into the author’s library, where 
he talks of his books. 

True stories of crime, by A. C. Train. 

The Patrick case, and various similar crimes, 
described by a former assistant district attorney. 

Twenty years of the Republic, by H. T. Peck. 


American history in our own times, told in 
entertaining fashion. 


Vagabond journey around the world, by H. 
A, Franck. 

Author saw much of the working classes in 
every country he visited. His adventures in 
Ceylon and Burma are specially readable. 

War-god, by Israel Zangwill. 

The drama contains characters founded on those 
of Tolstoi and Bismarck. 

White umbrella in Mexico, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

An artist’s travels. A book that pretends to 
little, but really tells much. 

With Kitchener to Khartum, by G. W. Steev- 
ens. 


A narrative of marches and battles 


in the 
desert. 


Words and their ways in English speech, by 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. 


Showing how much fun may be found in the 
dictionary. 








